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was out of his power to do any real service in it. Mason
strongly dissuaded him from such a step, and encouraged
him to think that even yet he would be able to make a
beginning of his lectures. The exordium of Ms proposed
inauguration speech was all that was found at his death to
account for so many efforts and intentions.

In the latter part of May, 17 71, Gray went up to Lon-
don, to his lodgings in Jermyn Street, where, as has been
already mentioned, he received the farewell visit from
Nichols. He was profoundly wretched; writing to Whar-
ton, he said: "Till this year I hardly knew what mechan-
ical low spirits were; but now I even tremble at an east
wind." His cough was incurable, the neuralgic pains in
his head were chronic. William Eobinson, in describing
his last interview with him, said that Gray talked of his
own career as a poet, lamented that he had done so little,
and began at last, in a repining tone, to complain that he
had lost his health just when he had become easy in his
circumstances; but on that he checked himself, saying
that it was wrong to rail against Providence. As he grew
worse and worse, he placed himself under a physician,
Dr. Gisborne, who ordered him to leave Blooinsbury, and
try a clearer air at Kensington. Probably the last call he
ever paid was on Walpole; for hearing that his old friend
was about to set out for Paris, Gray visited him. " He
complained of being ill," says Walpole," and talked of
the gout in his stomach, but I expected his death no more
than my own." During the month of June he received
the MS. of Gilpin's Tour down the Wye, and enriched
this work, which was not published until 1782, with his
notes, being reminiscences of his journey of the preceding
year.

On the 22cl of July, finding himself alone in Iiondon,thorn before the
